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LETTER I: 
S I R; | | 
OU are deſirous to know my reaſons 
for the opinion J lately gave, that 
&« the pleas ſet up in juſtification of 
t our violent proceedings againſt our Ame- 
« can brethren, cannot be defended on con- 


„ ftitutional ground.“ 


We have been told, _ | 
1. That it is the indiſpenſable duty of 
Parliament to tax the Colonies, in order 10 


eaſe the gentry and people of Great Britain: 


2. That the ſovereign power of our Par- 
liament over the Colonies, extends fo all eaſes 
whatſoever ; and this neceſſarily includes the 
power of taxing them ad libitum. | 


I have ranged theſe two poſitions in the 


order in which they ſtand, becauſe I verily 
believe, that the ſecond, or aſſertion of a 


power, was an emanation of the firſt; or an. 


aſſertion of the duty of Parliament; though, 


in regular ſtrictneſs, the power ought to 

have pre ceded the duty; but, taking them as 

they ſtand, we are to infer, that the * 
an 


L 2 ] 
and the power were not only mutually ne- 
ceſſary to each other, but creative of each 
other. It was neceſſary that the gentry and 
people of Great Britain ſhould be eaſed in 
their taxes: but in what manner? Not by 
diſbanding the hoſt of platemen and pen- 
honers, nor reducing the military eſtabliſh- 
ment, nor ſtopping up the drains of corrupt 
influence, nor by - introducing a reaſonable 


| portion of frugality into our ſyſtem of 


finance; but, by throwing a butthen orf the 


_ Colonies, and a burthen of that nature that 


none but flaves could poſſibly endure. Who 
theſe gentle folks and vulgar folks are, that 
are propoſed to be eaſed or gratified by this 
meaſure, I have not been ſo happy as to diſ- 


cover; but we may venture to think, and 
without offence 1 hope to any one's dignity, 


that if we ſhould ſucceed in making mileh- 
cotus of all eur American _ provinces, and 
that two millions a year ſhould be added by 


this ſtroke of power to our national revenue, 


we ſhall not pay a farthing the leſs for the 


ſhoes we wear, the bread we eat, or the 


beer we drink. The immenſe encreafe of 
value to which the lands of this kingdom 
| baye attained, and the like encreaſed value 


- 


more in taxes, and yet are rich: Whether 
therefore an additional million or two is 


wanted, 
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wanted, either to add more penſioners to tho 


liſt, or to buy up more borough-intereſt „or 
for any other loch national purpoſe, it matters 
not; ¶ is wanted: and to ſupply this want, 
(as it ſeemed unlikely to be gratified by rea- 
onable and natural means) a ſupernatural 
power muſt be called in, Which, like the 
enii of oriental romance, or the familiar 
mons of modern ſuperſtition, may play 
all forts of tricks, and fetch us mountains 
of treaſure at our word of command. In 
order to tax the Colonies to the Vull meaſure, 
it was neceſſary perhaps to make them 
flaves; bor = be fuggeſted, that Omnipo- 
tence could enflave them, and accordingly we 
have voted ourſelves omnipotent . This 
attribute indeed it is almoſt blaſphemy to 
aſcribe to any except the Deity ; and when 
we affix it to our idea of parliamentary 
power, we can with propricty intend no 
more than, by a bold and figurative alluffen 


to the Divine power (which is ever exerted 


for the happineſs of his creatures through- 
out the world,) to ſignify that our Partia- 
ment is all- powerful in conſulting, pro- 
pounding, and enacting, rules for the general 
Hove and welfare of the ſubject. In the. 
like ſenſe we uſe the maxim, that © the 
„King can do no wrong.“ But a'vety 
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material diſtinction to be taken is, that the 
infinite power of the Deity is directed by 


infinite wiſdom and infinite goodneſs, and 


can never err; whereas our Kings and our 


Parliaments are fallible beings, An omni- 
potence to do good, and an omnipotence 
to do wrong, cannot conſiſt together in 
one and the ſame being, for the one muſt 
abſorb or counteract the other; when there- 
fore we ſpeak of omnipotence in Parhament, 
we can only mean a plenitude of power 
veſted in it for the public benefit and. bappi- 
nels—Omne poteft quod de jure poteſti, not a 

wer contra jus; — for our conſtitution 
knows no power uncircumſcribed by reaſon, 
and our law is therefore ſaid to be the per- 
fection of human xeaſon.— This then is the 
line or orbit to which the power of our 
Parliament is reſtricted, and beyond which, 
whenever it deviates, it ceaſes to be bind- 
ing; upon this principle Lord Coke, who 
declares * Parliamentum omnia poteſt, yet 
obſerves at the ſame time that an act of 
parliament, to abridge, reſtrain, ſuſpend, 
Pay, or null, the power of ſubſequent 
Parliaments, is not binding, becauſe it is 
againſt the power and juriſdiction of the 
Parliament, the liberty of the ſubject, and 


unreaſonable, (i. e.) illegal. So an act 11 Rich. 
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claim like that of the Pope, but only a 72 


EA 


II. c. 3, „ That no man againſt whom any 


% judgement or forfeiture was given ſhould 


e ſue for pardon, or grace, &c. was held 


to be unreaſonable, without example, and 


againſt the law and cuſtom of Parliament, 


and therefore void in itſelf.— I take this to 
be the true boundary of Parliament, ac- 
cording to our conſtitution. The like de- 


finition my be aſſigned of its ſupremacy, 


which is not a myſterious and indeſcribible 


onymous term denoting the quality of its 
power; for it is affirmed by Bratton and 
eta, that even the King has his ſuperior 


iu the realm, namely his Court, or Great 


Council of Lords and Commons, „ ut fi 


* Rex fine fræno (i. e. fine Iege) fuerit, de- 


6 bent ei frænum apponere.“ — The greater 

here includes the leis. If the King, who is 
the head of the Parliament, is to be con- 
trouled whenever he trangreſſes the bounds 
of law, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
the other two parts of this great. body are 
not to be, in like manner, under a legal 
reſtraint whenever they are tending to ex- 
orbitancy, This ſupremacy of Parliament, 


or of the three bodies united and acting. 


together, if it means any thing, imports 
only a freedom from ſubjection to any fo- 
reign laws, or any other than the laws of 


God and ſuch as have been ordained 2w7zhin 
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the realm, or ſuch other as the people of the 
realm have, at their free liberty and by their 
own conſent, taken to be uſed among them 
from time immemorial ; * together with a 

ower of binding all within the realm, from 
the higheſt to the Oy by juſt and reaſon- 
able ſtatutes, 


How are we to bobcibe with this dodttine 
the ſtatute 6 George III, 1766, which de- 
clares, That the King's s majeſty, by and 
with the conſent of the Lord: Spiritual and 
Temporal! and Commons, &c. had, hath, 
and of right ought to have, full power and 
authority to make. laws and Rarktes of fuf- 
ficient . and validity to &%½, the Colo- 
nies and people of America, ſubjects of the 


crown of Great Britain, 40 „ 2ll Tales what- 
+ ever —ſince it appears that there have 


been, and may be caſes, wherein the power 
of parliament is zo! binding upon the ſub- 
e ithin this realm ;. ep perſons who 
uſe the. term Supremacy with moſt familia- 
rity admit, that an Engliſhman, living in 


5 ! is entitled to the ſame rights as an 


Engliſhman tiving in the realm. The 
Americans themſelyes have always main- 
tained the fame opinion. In the year 1656, 


one of them repreſented to Cromwell, it lat 
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« the Engliſh colony of Virginia, being mem- | 
«+ bers of the commonwealth of England 

« 'and acknowledging the government eſta- 
5+ blithed, may as ſuſtly claim the benefit 
% f — aud 'all other privileges and 
« advantages claimable by ſubjects, as any 
++ other body of ſubjects in England, or 
4 elſewhere, can expect from the govern- 
„ ment thereof: for, not being ſeparated- 


from the reſt by way of puniſhment, but 


< to enlarge the We and dominions of 
England, whereby not ouly the power 
but wealth of the nation is much en- 
«+ creaſed, their tranſplantation cannot, in 
+. reaſon or juſtice, take off from any 2 
* lege they enjoyed before, or fhould en 

«© if yet within the bounds of England, L 
What is this but afferting what in reaſon 
and juſtice can never be den ed or refuted; 
that the great conſtitutional rules of ri hit 
and wrong apply equally, and in common, 
to both parts of the Britiſh dominions ? 
But if we were to conſtrue the words bf the 
ſtatute above cited according to their often- 
ſible meaning, what could we ſuppoſe they 
imply, but a power the moſt ſovereign, 
deſpotic, and unlimited imaginable? for 
they import a power of binding in every 
poſſible caſe, and to all poſſible extent what- 
loever. An omnipotency anſwerable to this 
deſcription being once proved, then the 
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right of taxing to the very laſt farthing in 
the pound of eyery Engliſhman's money in 
America, for the eaſe and exoneration of his 
fellow ſubjects in England, would be clearly 
involved. In this event, however, the 
Americans would ho longer be ſubjects, but 
abſolute ſlayes ; for he who holds nothing 
but as tenant at will of another, is in the 
vileſt ſtate of pure and effential ſlavery. If 
then it is unjuſt and unreaſonable that we 
ſhould reduce them to this flaviſh'condition, 
can we heſitate to pronounce that a law 
aſſerting our right to do ſo, is voidable for its 
unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice, and therefore 
not binding? If reaſon and juſtice forbid our 
aſſenting to it, who ſhall ſay that | it can or 
ought to bind us? 9 | 
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The ſupreme power of our King and * 
liament over the Colonies, and dependancies 
annexed to the crown, I ſhall not deny; 
but it is a power of reſtraining, inhibiting, 
and regulating only, as far as I have been 
able to judge; Firſt, in regard to matters 
of legiſſation, that the Coloniſts ſhould enact 
laws for themſelves, „ as agreeable as might 

be, and not repugnant to the laws of the 
6c Mother Country.” Secondly, in matters 

of commerce, that they ſhould deal with 

the Mother Country in preference to foreign 

ſtates, The firſt tended yery fignally, not 

only 
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only to preſerve an uniformity of conſtitu- 
tion, and equal hberty of perſon and goods 
in both parts of the Britiſh empire, but to 
guard and keep the ſecond, or laws of com- 
mercial reſtraint (pafſed by our Parliament), 
unviolated by the Colony laws. And this 


| benefit arifing to the Mother Country from 


her reſerving an excluſive dealing with them 
in Commerce, as it was the original object 
in view when ſhe founded theſe Colonies, 


ſo it was and is the true foundation of her 


protecting them. If we turn over all our 
acts of parliament, from the act of naviga- 
tion to the beginning of the preſent reign, 


we ſhall find them conſentaneous to theſe 
principles: the erection of an inland poſt- 


office, I know, has been alledged as a proof 
of an aſſumption on our part to tax them; 
but in fact the introduction of it into our 
Colonies was a mere thing of commercial 
convenience; for letters are carried by this 
means with more diſpatch and ſecurity, and 
with leſs expence to the ſubject, than by 
any other. It is very eaſy to conceive, that 
the people of Ireland, and the ſeveral Colo- 
nies, each being a miniature picture of the 
kingdom, in reſpect to conſtitution, and all 
the ſubordinate parts of government, may 
have their ſeveral courts of juſtice, and 
court of Parliament, each compleat in its 


| juriſdiction, and independent of thoſe in 


Britain 
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Britain in every caſe, I'M where they 
aſpire to controul or impinge the latter. 
In choſe petty or inferior Patſiaments alone, 
the ſubjects who live out of the realm, and 
boyond ſea, are regularly and lawfully repre- 


ſented; and in them alone their lands and 


goods are properly taxable. The inſepara- 
bility. of repreſentation from taxation, is 10 
clearly maintained and upheld by the Britiſh 
Parlament, from the moſt early times of 
our biſtory, that ſcarcely any of our great 
conſtitutional rules has been ſupported with 


equal reverence, . till lately. The two 


Houſes of Lords and Commons here are 


ſtyled a compleat repreſentation of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, . and Com- 


mons; which latter include all the gentry, 


citizens, and burgeſſes within the realm. 
Theſe bodies, with the King, form the 


higheſt court, and poſſeſs a ſupreme but 
conſtitutional power evithin the realm. To 


ſay that in our Houſe of Commons every 
man within the realm is repreſented, would 


not be true, becauſe there are numbers who 
are not parties to the elections of knights, 


citizens, and burgeſſes: for 3 all 


thoſe who have no freeholds, or have free- 
Holds in antient demeſne, copyholders, men 
unpoſſeſſed of real though ,poſlefling a largo 
perſonal eſtate, Kc. The conſtitutioual rule, 
that „no man's property ſhall be taxed 

without 
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« without his conſent in Parliament,” ne- 
ceflarily includes thoſe alone who have a 


Property which is entirely their own, and 


not held at the will of another. While the 
feudal ſyſtem prevailed in this kingdom, 
(and it was not extirpated until the reign of 

-harles II.) the number of landholders by 


free tenure was but inconſiderable when 


compared with the whole number of inha- 
bitants ; of courſe the number of repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament was inconſiderable : 


at the commencement of the reign of 


Hen. VIII, they amounted only to three 
hundred; and many, or moſt of theſe, had 
been added from time to time by King John 
and his immediate ſucceſſors, by ſale of 
charters to the royal demeſne towns; in 
conſequence of which they were erected into 
free boroughs, and received the royal writs 
for chooſing repreſentatives, which before 
they were not permitted to do: for, all 
yilleins and copyholders, tenants in antient 
demeſue (which were but the King's vil- 
leins), and the tenants and Tee, Is of 
other Lords, could neither ele& nor be 
elected. Theſe ſervile claſſes, which com- 
poſed the far greater part of the people, 
were taxed at the pleaſure of their reſpective 
Lords, or according to their tenures ; they 
were never eſteemed freemen, nor ſerved on 
juries, nor choſe their own magiſtrates. 


In 


- 


; + 29 5 
In proceſs of time the crown endeavoured 
to bring the Houſe of Commons under its 
influence, by this mode of turning the an- 1 
tient demeſne towns into boroughs; by which 
no leſs than two hundred new members 
were added to the Houſe of Commons from 
the time of Henry VII. A ſtop was not 
put to this practice till after the Reſtora- 
tion; when the Houſe, growing jealous of 
the conſequence, if the King ſhould be 
ſuffered thus at pleaſure to acquire. an un- 
due majority upon any critical queſtion, 
reſolved that all future elections ſo to be 
made by virtue of chaxters granted by | 
the crown, . ſhould be utterly void. And | 
when, in the 25th year of the ſame | 
reign, the inhabitants of the County Pa- 
latine of Dutham defired to have Repre- 
ſentatives of their own chooſing, the Houſe 
took them out of the hands of the Crown, 
and paſſed an act enabling them to ele 
their members; for which mode, the Cheſ- 
ter bill in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
deemed a ſufficient precedent. We may 
obſerye upon this, that as the long conti- 
nued exerciſe of this power in the Crown 
firat gave, birth to the multitude of rotten 
Boroughs (for they were moſtly little ſea- 
port towns) which have ſince become ſo 
deteſtable for their venality ; ſo the conti- 
nued prevalence of feudal or unfree te- 


nures 
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nures (though ſcarcely more than nomi- 
nally unfree at preſent) is even now the 
true reaſon, why all the people of England 
have. not Repreſentatives in the Houſe of 
Commons. When it was ſaid therefore, 
that the Law to bind al}, muſt be aſ- 


«4 ſented to by all; this all included only 


the free people of the realm, and not thoſe 
villeins and dependants, who were thought 
of too | baſe a condition to be alluded to; 
the property they occupied belonged to 
their Lords; and their Lords fat in Parlia- 
ment, and taxed themſelves. That the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Repreſentation is defective, we 
may readily allow ; but it is a defect which 
(as villeinage is worn out) may eaſily be 
remedied, if there are any unrepreſented 
perſons in the kingdom capable, and who 
defire it. But it is highly abſurd to argue 
from this defect, and aſſign it as a-prece- 
dent or a reaſon to prove that the inhabi- 
tants of our Colonies, (who all hold their 
lands by the higheſt and freeft tenure 
known to our laws) are repreſented 'by the 


members for New Shoreham or Old Sarum, 


or by the Engliſh, Welſh, and Scotch 
members generally ; or that, having a capa- 
city for voting and aſſenting, they ſhould 


therefore be put in the fame ſcale with 
. thoſe who have no ſuch capacity. ohh 


In 
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In the caſe of Ireland, it is held, that al. 
though the general ſtatutes of this 
bind the lil, yet our Parliament cannot 
bind them quoad. terras ; that is, cannot 
impoſe an internal taxation becauſe (ſay 
our law. books) the Iriſh: have a Parliament 
of their own, in which they are repre- 
ſented, and becauſe. they have no Repre- 
ſentatives in our Parliament. But, . ſay the 
ſame authorities, our Parhament may bind 
them in things tranſitory; ſuch as, the 
ſhipping of wool or merchandize to the 
intent to carry it to another place, beyond 
Ka, &c.: that is, our Parliament may 
inhibit, or regulate their tranſactions in 
commerce and navigation, in order to ſe- 
cure to ourſelves the advantages and uſeful 
connection reſulting from thence, in pre- 
ference to foreign ſtates; but cannot tax 
them, becauſe they are not preſent in our 
Parliament to give their conſent, and are 


t in their own Parliament, where 


alone therefore they can be taxed according 
to our conſtitutional rule. It is, I think, 
very evidently deducible from theſe autho- 
rities, that, however diffuſe and general the 
power of our Parliament may be for the 
purpoſes of commercial wal Fe in 
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reſpect to Taxation, the conſtitutional rule 
has made it, in this point at leaſt, entirely 
local; it 16, if I may ſo expreſs, myſelf, 
infulated like our lands, and circum- 
ſeribed by the outline of our coaſt, and 
nearly contiguous parcels (as the Ille of 
Wight, &c.), beyond which it ſeems not to 
extend; it does not, in ſhort, extend, I pre- 
ſume, to any member of our dominions, in 
which a Parſiament, or aflembly of Repreſen- 
tatives, is eſtabliſhed, The reſpet 1 5 our 
Parliaments formerly paid to the conſtitu- 
tional rule before- mentioned was ſo great, 
that we find them ſolemul declaring i it a 
grievance that the ſubjects ſhould be taxed, 
or Even bound, by ſtatutes, to which they 


had not afſented by their Repreſeutatives. 


In the caſe of the County Palatine of 
Cheſter, the Parlament Fd „ © that the 
inhabitants of that County, by not hav- 
« ing Knights and Burgeſſes to repreſent 

them, had ſuſtained many diſheriſons, 
loſſes, and damages, as well in their 
lands, goods, and bodies, as in their good 
« civil and political Government; and for 
« Jack thereof had been oftentimes touched 

and gr:vved with as and ſtatutes; as well 
« derogatory to their antient liberties and 


* 


. 4 privileges, as prejudicial to their com- 


« monweal and peace, &c.“ Here we 
may oblerye, with what preciſion are marked 


; „ 


| 16 ] | 
the oppreſſive effects to which the ſubſect is 
liable for want of having a repreſentative 
in Parliament; and with what ſtrict truth 
the King's writ for the election of repre- 
ſentatives 1s ſaid to iſſue e debrto juſtitiæ, as 
an act of juſtice due to the ſubject, and 
which it is a grievance to withhold from him. 


The County Palatine of Durham was 
under the ſame predicament till 1672, when 
an act was paſſed for enabling it to have Re- 
preſentatives. And the wy, £2 aſſigned in 
the preamble were, that the inhabitants 
« had not hitherto had the liberty and pri- 
<-vilege of electing and ſending any Knights 
« and Burgeſſes to Parliament, although 
< they had been ſubjected to all payments, 
4 Rates and Subſidies granted by Parliament 

«equally with the inhabitants of other 
«Counties, Cities, and Boroughs in he 
% kingdom, who have their Knights and Bur- 
<« geſſes in Parliament; and were therefore 
„ concerned equally with others the inbabi- 
e fants of this kingdom to have Knights, &c. 
% in the ſaid high court of parhament, 

, of their own election, to repreſent. the 

condition f their County, &c. We trace 

this great Rule in every ſeries of our annals, 
Where opportunity called for its introduc- 
tion. So, eccleſiaſtical Canons, though at- 
firmed by the royal licence, were held wot up 


17 
bind the Laity, and the reaſon aſſigned in 
our Law books is, „ becauſe the Laity are 
&< nat repreſented in Convocation, and there- 
« fore their conſent neither given nor aſked.” 
This was not the mere opinion of a law 
court, but the ſenſe of Parliament; for un- 
til a very late period, the power of Parlia- 
ment in Taxation, even within the realm, 
did not bind the Clergy; yet they were a 
numerous body, poſſeſſed a large ſhare of 
the landed property and treaſure of the king- 
dom, and it ſeemed but reaſonable that they 
ſhould bear a part of the public burthen, 
who enjoyed fo ample a ſhare of the public 
wealth. But the reaſon why the power of 
Parliament did not reach them was, becauſe 
they had a Convocation or Parliament of 
their own, in which the Individuals of their 
body were repreſented, and in which they 
granted occaſional Subſidies. to the Crown 
Juſt as they thought convenient, and under 
the name of Benevolences. This mode con- 
tinued till the year 1664, when by private 
compact between the Archbiſhop on behalf 
of the Clergy, and the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon and other Miniſters of Charles II, 
it was cqncluded on the one hand, that the 
clergy ſhould fileritly waive the privilege of 
taxing their own body, and permit them-_ 
ſelves to be included in the money-bills pre- 
pared by the Commons; and on the other 
Tx C hand. 


[ 18 ] . 
hand, that they ſhould from thenceforward 


have votes in chooſing knights of the ſhire, 


as other freeholders, which before that time 
they had not. By this mutual ſtipulation, 


as they became repreſented for the firſt time 


in the Houſe, of Commons, ſo for the firſt 


time they became taxable to the Crown by 
that Houſe, in equal meaſure with the Lay 


Subjects. It is a juſt and fair inference, that 


as the Houſe of Commons did not antece- 
dently include or bind the Clergy in their 


to include or bind them, becauſe the Clefgy 


money- bills, they knew they had no right 


had no repreſentatives in their houſe, de 


yield conſent in the conſtitutional fofm. Vet 


to their other Temporal concerns, the pow-et 
of the whole Parliament had generally reached 
from the time of Henry VIII. Their juriſ- 
diction in temporal matters was reſtricted by 
prohibitions; and the Szazuzes of the Reahn 
(a5 Lord Chief Juſtice Hale remarks) pre- 
cribed to the Eccleſiaſtical courts their 
bounds and limits, I take this Caſe to be 
very ſtrongly in point, not only as-it exhi- 
bits to us a body of men reſiding within the 
realm, who, by having an Aſſembly of their 
own 1n which they taxed themſelves, were 
neither taxed, nor taxable in the Houſe of 
Commons, and over whom that Houſe aſ- 
{ſumed no claim of taxation ; but further, as 


it leads us to diſtinguiſh between the power of 


Faxing 


— — — — — 
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[19] 
taxing as diſtinctly reſident in the Houſe of 
Commons, and the other general powers ex- 
erciſed by the three branches collectively, 
under the title of Parliament. I propoſe to 
examine this material diſtinction; but firſt, 
as I have inſtanced the attention of our 
Parliament at various times to ſupport the 
Conſtitutional rule, ſo I ſhall produce an 
example to ſhew that our Kings have mani- 
feſted an equal regard to its preſervation. 
James the Firſt, the ſame who aſſerted that 
Monarchs held their Sceptre by divine right, 
and not by the favour of the people; the 
ſame who aſked one of his Biſhops whether 
he might not divino jure take his Subjects 
money; this Prince, when he erected ſeveral 
new Boroughs in different parts of Ireland, 
declared that, <* he was chliged, in Tuftice and 
« Honour, to give all his 7ree Subjects of that 
« Kingdom, different and equal voices in 
« making of their laws; ſo as one half of 
« the Subjects ſhould not make laws alone, 
« which might bind the other half without 
& their conſents *. Thus we ſee, that what- 
ever pretenſions of a contrary nature this 
King might appear to have conceived in a 
diſcourſe with his Biſhop, yet he had a full 
conviction of the rights of his Subjects to 
an impartial ſhare in the making of thoſe 


* 


* Sir John Davis's Speech to the Lord Lieutenant, 161 3. 
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laws by which their properties were to be- 


come bond.” It is only the ſame principle ex- 
preſſed in different words; which tells us that 


1 the King ſhalt have no aid of his Subj ecks 


« without their own unt and Kuben 0. * 


A y to this, the Houſe of Commons 


their ſole and ſeparate right of grant- 


ing aids to the Crown, and framing money- 
bills; and of this diſtinction they are ſo te- 
nacious, that they do not allow'the' Lords 
to intermeddle with, or make the ſmalleſt 


alteration in, a monèy- bill. This claim is 


of great antiquity; ſo that formerly, when 4 
new project was propoſed from the Court 
party for raiſing a ſubſidy or ſupply, the 


- Houſe ufually replied,” that < they were not 


ce inftructed by their principals on that mat- 
« ter;” or that * they durſt not conſent tb 
«© ſuch Tax, without conference with their 
«© Counties It is not unreaſonable to con- 
clude from here, that the power of Taxa- 


tion is Todged ſolely with the Houſe of Com- 


mons; and if fo, it follows that this mate- 
rial act of Supremacy belongs not to the 
Parhament, which conſiſts of the three eſtates, 
bur fingly to ene'of the three, or Houſe of 
Commons. ' And granting any force in this 
concluſion, we may go on further. and ſay, 
that then the Colonies are not within the 
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8 aa 34 Edw. I. c. 1 and 2. > Bl, III. 
e. 1. 45 Edw. II 
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line of Parliamentary Supremacy fo far as 
regards Taxation, ſince that belongs only to 
the Lower Houſe. Again, it ſeems evident 
from the very manner in which they are 


. 


elected into office, that the members of the 
Houſe of Commons act not by an inherent, 
but by a delegated power: . Now they (ſays 
Sidney) who delegate powers, do always re- 
45 tain more than than they give; the peo- 
ple therefore do not give their Delegates 
„an abſolute power of doing what they 
* pleaſe, but do always retain.to themſelves 
„more than they confer on their Deputies; 
45; who therefore muſt be accauntableto their 
%, principals; and that they judge them 
ſelves accountable, I have already ſhewn. 
If it be afked whole delegates are they, and 
to whom are they accountable? The an- 
ſwer is, the Communitas Regni, the Coun— 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs in Great Britain, 
which elected them. If then theſe Deputies 
do not receive all the power which is inherent 
in their principals, it is plain that they can- 
not claim a right of exerciſing any powers 


which have not been conferred upon them, 


much leſs any degree of power which even 
their principals do not inherently enjoy, and 
therefore cannot poſſibly delegate. There 
is no Elector, in any County, City, or Bo- 
rough. in Britain. who can prove, that he has 
a legal or natural right in him, to give or 
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22 
take away the property of his fellow - ſub- 
jects inhabiting Irelaud or America { if no 
voreignty reſides in che p principals, 


prove it eithet inhefefſt, ot delegate bo 


them? If twenty. Süblfidies hold be pro- 


poſed one aſter another in the ſame Selon 


to be levied on the people in the Colonies, 
would it not provoke laughter to hear a 
member ſtandi 


ing up in his place 72 
« Mr. Speaker, I am a repreſentative ſerv- 


Lung here for the antient ad loyal bot6u 0 
of k **. in the ſhire of Suſſex. 


2 40 « Taxes now propoſed are to be levied a 
66: three millions of Amtricant; but I ani not 


% inſtructed in this matter by the perſons 
ho choſe me, Who are five in number; 


who are ſo little acquainted with the 
„Americans, as not to know whether they 


«are black or white, Savages or civilized, 


Pagans or Chriſtians; whether they” be- 


„long to this Globe or to the Moon: and 


therefore I dare not conſent to theſe Taxes 


« (which by the bye do not in any manner 


affect my five conſtituents) without a pre- 
| $6 yious conference with them won the b- 
1 me 8 | 


michl dll More Uughable if the 


| - Houſe ſhould itſelf ſupply every vacancy 


happening among them by death or prefer- 
2 ment; 
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Individuah is. not merely 


Houſe were to take upon themſelves the 
choi e of, perſons to ſit for this or that Shire, 
in ſhort, to elect one another, they would 
na longer be, a Repreſentative, but an Elec- 
tive body. As long therefore as they con- 
tinue to be Repreſentatives and not Electors, 
Deputies and not Principals, fo long muſt 
they be confidered as the limited Agents of, 
and accountable to thoſe, who appoint and 
_ chooſe them; but by no means choſen or 
appointed to the exerciſe of ſuch a taxing 
power, as their conſtituents themſelves were 
incapable of conferring on any one. 


I 1 ſhall cloſe this Letter with a recapitula- 
tion of ſome few particulars foregoing. If 
the Clergy when they had their ſeparate 
Parliament were numerous and opulent, yet 
they were not to be compared either for 
numbers or wealth to the Englith Subjects 
in America. As for the Iriſh, they are not 


y 7 8 "0 2 . 
ieee. ne Edit 


. ſo numerous by a million of people as the 
2 C 4 Americans, 


L 4 J 
Americans. If in England it is che pvfſeſ- 
ſion of freehold property, which confersithe 
qualification” of choofing a repre- 
ſentative, there are not in the American” Co- 


lonies much fewer than a mil hon of Sub- 


jects all poſſeſſing frechold properties, nont 
of which are probably of do \hittleantival 
value as fort ſbillings, the prefent beggarly 
qualification of à frechold Eltctor in g- 
land. So far then as the right of actual Ne- 
prefentation proceeds upon \the grounds of 


number of people, of torte, and vulue Gf 


landed property, the American Subjects ap- 
pear as well entitled to the conſtitut itil 
rule of taxation as the of this Kiug- 
dom; the Inhabitants. of Ireland, or thoſe 
of Durham and Cheſter; or thoſe of Wales, 
who, though not by at eaſt ten mes ſo nu- 
merous, yet ſend twenty- ſour members ro 
ſerve for them in the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, In all theſe Colonies ¶Cœunmdu only 
excepted) and from their firſteſtabliſhmelit, 
the ſeveral Governors, as Commithioners of 
theCrown, have, in his Majeſty's name, ſum- 
moned aſſemblies of -Freeholders by writ, 
elected by the people to repreſent them, for 
the purpoſes of framing laws for their good 
government, and granting aids, or levying 
taxes for the King's ſer vice. If we ſuppoſe, 
that, originally, all their Lands belonged to 
the Crown, yet as the Crown thas r 
them 
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them out in fee e on no other con- 
ditions but that of ie ſervice againſt 
its enemies, and a, oertain ſpecific. annual 
quit-rent per acre; i take that grant to be as 
irrevocable. and unalterable, as a like deed 
of conveyance from one ſubject ta another 
would be; ſo that the Crown can no more 
lawfully exact beyond the origmal + nh 
tion, than the ubjett. who has ſold 
eſtate for an annuity of forty reaſon per 
aunum can lawfully exact an annual pay- 
ment af forty ꝓpoun as vou allow this, 
Sir, you mult "likewiſe allow, that what- 
ever further aids the Cron may be deſirous 
of obtaining from the rents, produce, or 
profits , of thoſe lands, has be granted 
freely, by the good - will of the poifeſſors; a 
and that the conſtitutional mode of their 
granting and paying ſuch aids muſt be 
by an equal taxation impoſed by and on 
themſelves, by repreſentatives of their own 
chooſing, and not by ſuch as Wwe * 
aſſume to chooſe for them. 


Lam, 19 on 
SIR, Kc. 
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N GNS the fundamental ct : 
les mentioned in my former Letter, 
and which you acknowledge to be every 
"Evgliſhman' s birthright in America as well 
vas IH this realm, no Juſt" or reaſonable ar- 
"Zurnent Has been advanced, to ſupport the | 
1 of a Su upremacy, which may diſ- 
poſſeſs ſo large à body of our fallov- ſubjects 
of the bene Farifng from them. On the 
deentraty, Kete is a viſible diſtinction ſet up 
without any admiffible cauſe, to make a 
diverfy between the ſubjects in America, 
and thofe in Britain. Let us call to mind 
on this vecafion the ſenſe of former Parli- 
e 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. Albeit 
the dominion, principality, and country 
„of Wales juſtly and righteouſly is, and 
ever hath been, incorporated, united, 
'«" anhexed,. and ſubje& to and under the 
FE imperial crown of this realm; and that 
_<« notwithſtanding, becauſe that in the fame 
country divers rights, uſages, laws, and 
4 cuſtoms, be far diſcrepant from the laws 
& andcuſtoms of thjs realm, ſome rude and 


* 1gnorant 


„ whereby great diſcord, N K 


{8 9) 


ignorant people have made a diflinion 
and diverſiiy 1 ck the 9 s. ſubjects 
% of this realm, id Rindt 

rin 


the 
4 0f Wales, 


c ſaid Uominlibn *hd 


9 
« divifion, mur mur, Wy editions; hath grown 


between his ſaid ſubjects; to prevent the 


«-like in future,” it was enated, that they 


ſhould have knights and burgeſſes in, Parli- 


ametit to ſerve for the ſhires and boroughs 
in Wales. But, notwithſtandi this ad- 


miſſſon of Welſh members into the Houſe, 


the King g, whoſe ener were de- 


clared by an act of Parliament to have the 
forte Of laws, even in En gland, was ſuffered to 


retain {6 abſolute. a ſoyereiguty in Wales, 
that he could at any time alter or amend 
their laws or even make laws for them; 
and this power, though not much uſed after 
Bis rela, was not abrogated by the Parlia- 
ment of England until the 21ſt of James I. 


when it was declared, „ That the laws 
« and ſtatutes ordained for Wales, were in 
effect, and for the moſt part, agreeable to 
« the laws and ſtatutes of England, and 
* all of them obeyed with great alacrity, 


„% That after fo long 4, quiet any future 


„ change or innovation therein would be 


dangerous; and that all A Hinctian and dif- 
1 ference between the ſubjects of England 


1 and Wales fhould be aboliſhed.” It was 
theres 


time reputed and GET 5H by 228 15 
125 
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*Hherefare to take away this indes diſ- 
4nW&0n,” and unite che . on in both 


PRE. ee as one one ge- 
Wa equal repr, it 160 Th Parlia- 
jen "Rr he Well were emancipated 
From the deſpotiſtn of the crown, elbe 


-confiterations, ff they. ere 7050 farce in 


rd to The Welfh; 4 "te of people dit- 
le from he wth, lith, %- 1 long 


Mature 
with 


of dons country as aliens, Will ap 
double energy to the American ſubjects, 

from our -owp loins, an ny of 
_ are connected in blood Hat of 
the beſt famflies in this kingdom ; 3 to ſever 
them from ohr Boſoms, ſeems as odious wm 


unngtural, as to Amputate one of ug; le 


in hopes that the other might th 
better. Would it not bring a 2 me- 
rited qpprobium on our underſtanding, our 


ber bal humanity, if we were; to {peak 


ainly, and preface our domineering 


150 with Reſolutions to the following 


effet? 18 7 


4. cReiec „chat his Maj jeſty* 8 liege ſub» 
_ OT 8 px America, are not entitled to 


rights as ourſelves, becauſe 


»d 85 do not x ret within the realm of 


12 _ *England;'\an a e ſome of them 


haye 


1 29 ] 
have farred and OTE an OO gf 
the Cuftons, | 1 


2. That no x reehic 10 a his Ma- 
eſty s realm of England, poſſeſſing 
40. fer amum, can or oug t- to be 
taxed, in the Parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter, with any aid or ſubſidy to the 


crown, A his free conſent given 
by himſelf or deputy. 


| 


k 3. That every Frecholder ai bi, 
Majeſty's American dominions, whe- 
ther poſſeſſing 40 5. or ¶ 4000. per ann. 
may, and ought to be taxed 225 ſuch 
aids or ſubſidies, in the Parliament at 
Weſtminſter, without his conſent, ei- 


ther given or aſked, in any anner 
whatſoever. 22 


4. That every ſuch American frecholder 
is ſo liable, becauſe a ſpace of 
ſea divides his Majeſty's dominions 
there, from this his realm of England. 


F. That the inhabitants of Ireland ought 
not to be taxed for ſueh 2 
(except in their own aſſembly of re- 
preſentatives), becauſe only a narrow 
frith of ſea divides that patt of his 
Majeſty's dominions from his faid 
realm of England, 


2 6. That 


1 590%] * 


6. That the Ratutes of England carinot 
bind the /ands of the Iriſh, but can 
ind gught, to bind their perſons, 1 1 
d SH n forge: OF Na 
M7, That a ſtatute of Eng lon: can bind 
5 fenen of the and 


refore can aud onHfh to bind their 
9 
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9 : 8 the privile ober 
holding no property whatever but at 


- ths, Will and diſcretion of his A 
no tectors. 
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9. That Obedience means, a paſſive,” un- 
| a I ee non reſiſting acquieſcence 
under ſuch a mode of protection. 8 
"might. draw the chain of ſimilar reſys 
lutigns to a much greater length: but what 
opinion muſt any rational perſon form, 
either of our wiſdom or honeſty, if we 
were apable of adopting, ſuch incoherent 
and flagitious bereite, as the me 
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of any of our legiſlative proceedin to 
wards: the Americans 0 N „ 195 

ud ont i 9! 05 WD ALAS 4 | 

It the tenets which NOTION) (but oup bt: 
methinks to be aſhamed of) had. on: 
broached, under the ſanction of public au- 
thority, in the days of Archbiſhop Laud, 
the Futitans, we may venture to believe, 
would rather have ſtaid in England, at the 
riſque of being mutilated and tortured by 
their ſtar· chamber tyrants, than have fled 
to enjoy a ſound ſkin in the American wil- 
derneſs under ſuch protection; nor ſhould 
we at this hour, perhaps, boaſt a ſingle Co- 


lony of e a b in War N of the 


world. 


We are told, cc [chat their perſons are 
% bound by a law, enacted here, inflicting 
« capital puniſhment *.” There is no doubt 
but a penal law enacted here for their be- 
nefit, ſuch as the bringing pirates (Hofes 
humant generis) to juſtice, or for the better 
ſecuring their lives, liberties, and Proper- 
ties, would be willingly obeyed by tlie 
major part of them; but are they and we 
to make no diſtinction between à law which 


is to protect, and a law which is to enſlave 
them? —_—_— an act of our Parliamest 


» * 


ud Patriot, a 8 


ſhould 


n 
thoule: paſs, « forbidding every American 

« to carry or keep in his houie any arms 
« whatever, on pain of death.” To be 
armed fur defence of his perfon, goods, or 
family, is the u ed + right of every” 
Foghth Proteſtant fuhject. Would Ame- 
rican. juries find guilty or American, judges 
condemn, upon — of this ſort? Fheir 
juries might acquit, or their judges throw 
up their cammiſſions. Ta make laws of this 
complexion efficient upon them, that is, to 
band; them, we muſt commit another in- 


vaſion on their bicthrights, © and deprive 


them of trial by — their vicinage. 

We muſt impoſe upon them novel judi- 
catures unknown to the Englith conttitu- 
tion: we muſt ere&t new Commiſſion 
courts endowed with moſt intemperate pow- 
ers; grant new and arbitrary juriſdictions 
to ſome old court; keep — judges, du- 


raunte heneplacita, under the influence of, 


and dependance upon, the Crown; and if 
all this novelty will not ſuffice, we muſt 
proceed at laſt to drag, the ſtubborn offen- 
ders into England, to be artaigned before 
our Secretaries of State, and put to death 
by the verdict of a Middleſes Fury. This 


* ſtroke will ferve to ſhew the con- 


ſiſtency of our principles, that, becauſe an un- 
righteous law of ours is found difficult or im- 
Ppotlible to be executed upon them in Ame- 


rica, 


11771 
rica, we may ſave our dignity, by making 
it biud and execute upon them in England. 
Can legal rules and conſtitutional ordi- 
nances ſtand in need of a ſubterfuge like 
this, which hurries us, like Swift's Liar, to 
maintain one act of injuſtice, by inventing 
twenty additional ones? Thele cannot be 
neceflary, becauſe it does not follow, that 
the Americans, by being left to levy a tax 
themſelves on their owh properties, are 
therefore independent of us, or of the juſt 
powers of our national Parliament. None 
deny, but that thoſe powers may be exerted 
to the utmoſt effect in reſtraining their 
commerce, ſo as that this kingdom may 
preſcribe in what degree they ſhall trade 
with foreigners, or whether they ſhall trade 
with them at all. But to ſtrain this pre- 
ſcription, and ſay, that their dependance 
on us is neither compleat nor competent, 
unleſs we make their perſons, and every 
thing belonging to them, our own property, 
is to ſuppoſe that we have a right to render 
them more abject ſlaves to us, than the Iſa 


raelites were to the Egyptians; for the 


Iſraelites obtained a releaſe from their ſervi- 
tude, and permiſſion to exchange the laſn 
of their taſk-maſters for a land flowing 
«« with milk and honey.“ But our hearts 
are more hardened than Pharaoh's; we 
will not let the Americans leave: us for 
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milder maſters; our ſanguinary wiſhes 
would fain involve the innocent thouſands, 
venerable age, and helpleſs infancy, men, 
women, — children, in one univerſal 
.Carnage. Will it be credited, Sir, that a 
man, diſtinguiſhed: {0 much in the literary 
world for his other lucubrations, as the 
ſuppoſed author of the Patriot, ſhould be- 
come ſo impenetrable to the feelings of hu- 
manity, as to devote all the inhabitants of 
a populous city, with one daſh of his pen, 
to all the horrors of famine, peſtilence, 
and military execution? Nay more, that 
he ſhould attempt to juſtify this abomina- 
ble butchery by the Ples of ſovereign. power? 
Even a Stuart king * would relent on ſuch 
an occation, and inform him, that, If the 
puniſhment be over and above the of- 
* fence, it is plain Injuſtice and Tyranny : 

that it muſt be ever bounded in meaſure 
and moderation, according to the quality 
of the offence.” A Smollet too might 
| have, whiſpered in his ear, that an endea- 
. vour (ſomething more than an overt act) 
to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed ., government 
of this kingdom, was not rebellion, but 
only ꝙ inſurrection. A milder term than 
rebels might ſurely have been found in John- 


James It's Speech on * impeachment of the Lord 
Treaſurer Middleſex. — 


+ See his Hiſtory of England, Anno 1745. 


ſon's 


AS 


ſon's Dictionary for the poor Americans; 
whoſe misfortune it is, through an enthu- 
ſiaſtic love of Engliſh'birthrights, to ſtrug- 
gle for ſuch, as nine perſons in ten, even in 
England, imagine they are perfectly well 
entitled to. But not all the laboured pom- 
Fare of flatulent declamation'can ever pal- 
ate ſuch wanton homicide. 


Why, learned Thane, 
Did you unbend your noble ſtrength to write 
So brainſickly of things? Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this hed witneſs, from au. Pore: * / 


Bur" to turn our eyes away from“ images 
that ſhock them, let us repeat, that the 
ſubjects in America muſt be denied to be, 
nay they muſt be proved not to be, Englith 
ſubjects, before they are excluded from par- 
ticipating thoſe unalienable rights to which 
_ Engliſh ſubjects are entitled; and if our 
Parliament has not a Conſtitutional power 
to tax them out of this realm, without 
their conſent legitimately obtained, it muſt 
certainly appear very unjuſt to enforce ſuch 
an aſſumption of power over them. In 
other caſes, as for the regulation of their 
trade, &c. where the good of the whole 
family of ſubjects within, as well as out of 


Macbeth. Johnſon's edition. | 
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the realm, is intended, and from which 
our American brethren ſuffer no partial in- 
jury, to confer a partial benefit on others 
of the family, we and they may ſafely 
admit a large {cope of ſovereign controuling 
power, to reſide in the hands of the ma- 
ternal Parliament. For in this line we 
may conſider, that we can enact no provi- 
ſions, reſtrictive or regulative of their trade 
and commerce, without being duly checked. 
Under every ſuch ſtatute, the Americans 
are guarded by the ſenſe of common in- 
tereſt affecting both parties, and the mutual 
advantage or inconvenience poſſibly reſult- 
ing from it. If, for example, too high a 
duty ſhould be laid on any of their com- 
modities imported into this kingdom, the 
miſchief of ſuch an exorbitancy would 
ſpeedily ſhew itſelf, in prejudice to the Re- 
venue, the Traders, Merchants, and Manu- 
facturers within the realm; and they, 
whoſe impetuoſity or ignorance occaſioned 
the injury, will, for their own ſakes, pro- 
vide a remedy. Such was'the conſequence 
of our overcharging indigo. A duty of 
35. 6d. per lb. ſuppreſſed the growth of it 


in one of our Colonies. Our manufac-. 


tories at home were diſtreſſed; the Re- 
venue was impaired; much more money 
than the profits of the duty had amounted 
to, was ſent out of the kingdom every 
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year, to purchale a ſupply from foreigners. 
Our Parliament ſaw its error, and endea- 
voured to revive the growth of it in our 
Colonies, by granting a bounty, inſtead of 
laying a duty upon it. 


111 

But no ſuch check is at hand, to correct 
or bridle internal taxation. In this caſe, if 
fifteen ſhillings in twenty are levied on every 
American's income, the landholder in Eng- 
land feels no immediate hardſhip. On the 
contrary, as he hopes (perhaps too fondly) 
that his own panniers may become lighter, 
or. fit eaſter upon his ſhoulders, the heavier 
he loads the back of the American, he will 
naturally go on to encreaſe and redouble 
the preſſure. Such a diſtinction of intereſts, 
founded on motives ſo ſelfiſh, cannot ulti- 
mately redound either to our honour or 
profit. An illiberal partiality, which diſ- 
unites and diſcriminates the Colony ſub- 


jects from the ſubjects in England, which 


degrades them into aliens, and dubs them 
perpetual vaſſals to a few great men in this 
kingdom, can ouly tend to make them una- 
nimous at laſt, in renouncing us as bre- 


thren, abhorring our tyranny, and reject- 


ing our yoke. 


The ſtauncheſt advocates for 7/l;mitable 
Supremacy themſelves have appeared to hold 
D 3 it 
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it not altogether legal and defenſible : they 
admitted therefore the right to a repreſen- 
tation in ſome meaſure ; not indeed ſub- 
ſtantially, but only ſymbolically; ; and the 
myſtic term of virtual repreſentation was 
7 9 forth, in order to qualify the former 
myſtic term. To this it has been very 
ſignificantly objected, That common ſenſe 
cannot imagine any people repreſented 
« without a choice of their own; without 
„% ever hearing, ſeeing, or knowing any 
e one of their repreſentatives; and the re- 
« preſentatives equally ſtrangers to the per- 
« ſons they repreſent, without having any 
„ joint property or intereſt, and without 
being ever expoſed to ſuffer any incon- 
© venience from their reſolves in common 
„with the people they repreſent :” That 
to give and grant away the money of ano- 
ther, and call it all the while our own 
money, is a ſoleciſm in ſpeech, as well as 
in fact, too probable for All the arts of ſo- 
phiſtry to defend: That in England, the man 
who pretends to give away another's mo- 

ney muſt firſt obtain his conſent 3 if he 
aſſumes to be ſo liberal of it without that 
previous formality, he will be laughed at 
as a fool; but if he chooſes to ſeize, and 
make it his own by force, he will be 
- hanged as a robber. It is in ſhort miſ- 
fpending words to add more on the ſubject 
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of virlual repreſentation, than to pronounce 
roundly, that it 1s a genuine barbariſim, 
offenſive to. reaſon, and unknown to the 


laws of England, 


It has; been urged indeed, and weakly 
enough, that mult:tudes within the realm 
are taxed, though they had no ſhare in 
chooſing the taxes. But if it is true, that 
there are any ſubjects in the kingdom, of 
property and capacity competent to give 
them an elective voice, who at preſent do 
not enjoy it in any degree whatever, what 
goes this prove, but that the repreſentative 
here is not yet ſo perfect as it might and 
ought to be? why do not theſe voteleſs 
_ claim their portion, and enjoy it, 
as the inhabitants of Durham and Cheſter 
have done? If the right is purpoſely with- 
held from them, this with-holdiug may be 
unjuſt; but is one act of injuſtice to be 
cited as a precedent for the reaſonableneſs 


of another? Here, the Taxers and the 


taxed, the repreſentative, the elector, and 


the non-elector, are involved in one com- 


mou intereſt; the burden is equally laid; 
and the man who has no vote, pays no. 


more than the man who has one. It is 


idle to apply this want of repreſentation at 


home to the caſe of the Colonies, and our 


Da claim 
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claim of diſburthening ourſelves to burtheny 
them. 1 1 5/4 


There are others, who, pretending to de- 
cide in this matter with more moderation, 
have given up theſe doctrines as too phan- 
taſtic and ridiculous to claim the aſſent of 
our reaſon, or of too invidious a tendency 
to be vindicated. They admit the general 
right of an actual repreſentation, and pro- 
pole that a certain number of Members or 
Dann; duly choſen from time to time in 
the reſpective Provinces, ſhould be added to 
our Lower Houſe of Parliament. Various 
plans, for this purpoſe have been delineated. 
But upon mature reflection I am (perſuaded 
to believe, that ſuch a meaſure will appear 
not only inadequate but impracticable. Not 
even the omnipotence of Parliament can 
draw the American territories ſo near to 
Weſtminſter, as is fitting to give the ſub- 


jects there, a free, a conſtant, and ready 


intercourſe in any ſufficient degree, ſo as to 
make ſuch a repreſentation, even compara- 
tively, as uſeful and neceſſary to them, as the 
exigences of repreſentation demand, as the 
ends of it require, and as it is enjoyed by 
the Subjects living within the realm. Be- 
laveen us 1s a great gulph fixed by the hands 
of the truly Omnipotent, and He alone is 
able to remove it, Such a repreſentation, 
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where neither the electors nor elected can 
communicate with each other, is almoſt as 
great a mockery as virtual repreſentation; 
ther Americans would doubtleſs think it ſo, 
and it is not probable they would eafily be 
brought to reliſh it. I ground this opinion 
on the conduct of the Irith in a ſimilar caſe; 
and if the Iriſh, in ſo near a vicinity as they 
are to us, would not give up their own Parlia- 
ment, and exile themſelves from time to time, 
for the ſake of having Repreſentatives to fit 
and tax them in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, 'we can hardly ſuppoſe that the Ame- 
ricans, at 3000 miles diſtance from us, 
would be more complying, or be ſooner 
perſuaded to believe it as much for their be- 
nefit, as retaining the liberty of taxing them- 
ſelves in their own country, and in their 
own Parliaments. Towards the latter end 
of Edward the Third's reign (A. D. 1 370) 
the Commons of England, having almo 
exhauſted themſelves, by granting ſubſidies 
and aids to that Monarch, for carrying on 
the wars in France, and defending his ſub- 
Jes in Ireland, remonſtrated and ſolicited 
that ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made into the 
deficiencies of the Iriſh revenue. Ireland was 
at that period a very great burthen to Eng- 
land, and fo continued for a long time af- 
terwards; for in 1573, which was two cen- 


turies after the reign of Edward III, Sir 
a James 
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James Ware in his annals ſays, that on an 
average of fifteen years, the money. annually. 
remitted thither was about 32, 700 J. (a large. 
ſum in thoſe days) and the whole produce of 
their annual revenue not more than 8000 J. 
The King diſpatched an agent thither, with 
inſtructions to ſtate the urgent neceſſities of 
the Crown, the deficiencies; of their re- 
venue, to preſs his miniſters there to exert 
themſelves for the intereſt of their royal 
maſter, and to direct that the Irifh, Paflia- 
ment ſhould be convened without delay, for 
the purpoſe of granting ſuch a ſubſidy as 
might provide not only for the exigencies ot 
their own government, but for E aſſiſt- 
ance of their Sovereign in his foreign wars. 
Their Parliament aſſembled, pleaded poverty, 
and granted no ſupplies. The King was 
provoked, and iſſued writs of ſummons both 
to the clergy and laity. The Biſhops were 
commanded to choote two of the clergy iu 
each dioceſe ; the Commons to ele& two 
laymen of each county to repreſent the 
Lords and Commons of that county; the 
cities and boroughs in like manner each to 
chooſe two Citizens and Burgeſſes. Theſe 
Repreſentatives were directed by the writs 
to repair to his Majeſty in England, to treat, 
conſult, and agree with him and his fre 
Council, as well on the government of the 
land of Ireland, as on the aid and ſupport of 
E 
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his Majeſty's war. We have the anſwers 
of the Archbiſhop of Armagh, and of the 
county of Dublin, to this furamons diſtinctly 
recorded. We are not bound, ſaid the 
Prelate, „ agreeably to the liberties, privi- 
leges, laws and euſtoms of the church, and 
& land of Ireland, to elect any of our clergy 
« and to ſend them to any patt of England, 
« for the purpoſe of holding Parhaments 
“ or Councils in England. Vet, on account 
of our reverence to our Lord the King, 
« and the now imminent neceſſity of the 
land aforeſaid, ſaving to us and to the 
«© Lords and Commons of the ſaid land, all 
e rights, privileges, liberties, laws and 
cuſtoms beforementioned, we have elected 
«« Repreſentatives to the King in England, to 
treat and conſult with him and his Council: 
„ Except, however, that we do by no means 
„ grant to our ſaid Repreſentatives any power 
of afſenting to any burthens or ſubſidies 
to be impoſed on us or our Clergy, to which 
«« we cannot yield by reaſon of our poverty 
and daily' expence, in defending the land 
againft the Iriſh enemy,” 


- 
* 


* 
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The County of Dublin in the like man- 
ner elected their Repreſentatives, under the 
ſame reſtriction of not conſenting to the 
impoſition of any taxes. The King, upon 
this, complained of the election as inſuffi- 
| cient 
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cient and irregular ; and the ſheriff was di- 
refed to makè another return, in preſence of 
the Treaſurer, and Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench. Difficulties were ſtarted, and 
delays contrived. At length the Nobles and 
Commons '<*unanimouſly and with one 
voice declare, that, according to the rights, 
« privileges, liberties, laws and cuſtoms of 
the land of Ireland, enjoyed from the 
« time of the conqueſt of the ſaid land, 
„ they are not bound to ſend any perſons 
from the land of Ireland, to the Parlia- 
ment or Council of our Lord the King in 
England, to treat, conſult, or agree with 
« our Lord the King in England, as the 
« writ requires. Notwithſtanding, on ac- 
4 count of their reverence, and the neceſ- 
« fity and preſent diſtreſs of the ſaid land, 
they have elected Repreſentatives to re- 
s pair to the King, and to treat and conſult 
& with him and his Council; reſerving to 
% themſelves the power of nielding or agreeing 
to any ſubfidies.” At the ſame time pro- 
teſting « that their preſent compliance! is not 
« hereafter to be taken in prejudice to the 
4 rights, privileges, laws, and cuſtoms, 
„ which the Lords and Commons, from 
« the time of the conqueſt of the land of 
_*..Jreland have enjoyed, in conſideration of 
the various burthens which the ſaid Lords 
« and Commons have borne, and till do 
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« bear, and which for the future they can- 


„ not ſupport, ai Dominus Rex manum ſuam 
« melius apponere voluerit. | 


It appears that the Iriſh Repreſentatives 
ſat at Weſtminſter, and (according to the 
uſage at that time) their wages were levied 
on the dioceſes, counties, and boroughs, 
which had choſen them“; how far they 
contributed towards the King's: exigencies 
we are not informed; but it is moſt proba- 
ble, that if they voted any ſubfidy, there 
was not ſufficient opportunity for having it 

confirmed by their electors in Ireland, as 


his Majeſty died very ſoon after the meeting 
of this Parliament. 


We obſerve. upon this, that his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in Ireland (who were fo called to 
diſtinguith the Engliſh Settlers there from 
the original inhabitants) proteſt, that they 
were not bound to ſend their Repreſentatives 
to the Parliament in England; it was re- 
pugnant to their /;berties and cuſtoms; for 
they had not agreed to any ſuch ſtipulation 
at the time of their firſt ſettlement there : 
and although, out of reverence to the royal 
pleaſure, they at laſt ſend Repreſentat ves, 
yet they delegate no authority of impoſing 


* Leland's Hiſt, of Ireland, vol. I. p. 328. 
any 
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any tax or burthen upon them, but reſerve 
that point entirely to their own determina- 
tion. No ſupremacy of taxation was con- 
tended for, nor even ſo much as claimed 
over them, by the Parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter: yet, if that Parliament had been con- 
ſcious of holding any ſuch right, they would 
undoubtedly have enacted a law for levying 
ſubſidies in Ireland. But neither the King 
nor bis Great Council appear to have dreamt 
that any ſuch pretenſion could be ſet up, or 
that any ſuch right exiſted. On the con- 
trary, the Engliſn Houſe of Commons com- 
plain to his Majeſty of the burthens which 
the Government of Ireland had thrown on 5 
them. The King ſends a requiſition to the g 
Iriſh Parliament, to provide for their own 
exigencies, and to grant him an aid. On their 
'refulal, he ſummons them to elect Repreſen- 
tatives to fit and vote in his Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons, in order that their . conſent 
to | the: ſubſidies he required might be ob- 
tained in this channel. The Iriſh declare 
' againſt this, as a grievance, an innovation; 
and ſay they are not bound to ſend Repre- 
ſentatives to the Engliſh Parliament: and 
why? not on the plea of remote ſituation, 
for they were near neighbours ; but certainly 
becauſe they claimed to be legally and right- 
fully repreſented and taxed in their own 
Parliament only. The fame Kingly prero- 
gative, 
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gative, which introduced a Parliament into 
Ireland, introduced it likewiſe into all our 
American Colonies (Canada excepted). Theſe 
American Parliaments have, from their firſt 
eſtabliſhment, claimed, and moſt of them 
exercied, legiſlation according to the law 
and cuſtom of the Engliſh Parliament: in 
them the ſubjects there, like the ſubjects in 
Ireland, have taxed themſelves, either to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of their government, 
or with aids to the Crown. Nor are the in- 
habitants of thoſe Colonies more bound than 
the Iriſh to obey the King's writs of ſum- 
mons, and ſend Repreſentatives acroſs the 
ſea to ſit and tax them in the Parliament at 
Weſtminſter, unleſs a new compact is 
formed, by entering into which they may 
voluntarily oblige themſelves to do ſo. I 
ſay nothing of the comparatively few voices 
on American queſtions ariſing in the Houſe, 
even if they were to ſend Repreſentatives ; 
of the large majority of votes to overbea r 
them; or of the policy of the Scotch at the 
Union, who, foreſeeing the like contingence, 
took care to inſert, in the compact they en- 
tered into, a ſpecial clauſe, aſcertaining in 
perpetuum what proportion their land-tax 
' ſhould bear to that of South Britain. But 
it may be urged, that, if our Parliament 
cannot of right impoſe internal taxations 
upon them, if they are not virtually —＋ 
nte 
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ented in our Houſe of Commons, nor are 
bound, or do not incline, to ſend actual Re- 
preſentatives of their own election to fit in 
it, by what means can his Majeſty obtain an 
aid or ſubſidy from them, if the exigencies 
of the nation ſhould be ever ſo momentous 
as to call for it? I think I hear one of our 
modern declaimers expatiating floridly upon 
this topic: We miſerable wretches are 
a — here in England under taxes too 
% heavy for human nature any longer to 
« endure! we are all reduced to the moſt 
<< deplorable ſtate of rags and penury ! while 
* our brethren on the other fide the Atlantic 
« are wallowing in the mire of riches and 
&« luxury! Ovught. they not then to con- 
+ tribute ſomewhat out of their abundance 
<« to relieve us in this ſeaſon of our diſtreſs, 
* after we have, for ſo many years, been 
% conſuming a// our ſtrength, and expending 
4 all our treaſure, in nouriſhing and pro- 
e tecting them, without reaping one farthing 
% hitherto in return!” Allowing the de- 
Lty of this portrait, I ſhall nevertheleſs re- 
ly, that it is the noble prerogative of an 
Eagliſh Sovereign to aſk money of his ſub- 
jeas by their free-gift, not to wreſt it out of 
their pockets by violence, It is not beneath 
his dignity to, aſk, becauſe it is not the leaft 
pleaſing of their privileges to grant. Nor 
does it diminiſh his ſovereignty to * 
46 em 
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& then for their benevolence.” This con- 
deſcenſion, in the idea of a free people, who 
are loving and loyal to their common father 
ſo long as he acts with a paternal juſtice, 
tenderneſs, and affection, towards them, 
more than overpays their contributions in his 
ſervice. It is this good old Engliſh mode of 
folicitation and compliance which knits the 
King and his ſubjects together in the ami- 
cable bands of union, endeats them to each 
other, and moſt ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhes a free 
from a deſpotic form of government. To 
ſeize is the prerogative of beaſts of prey; 
but to receive a free-will offering is the pri- 
vilege of a rational being: and no truth was 
ever better atteſted than this, that he reigns 
abſolute over our purſe, who rules in our 
heart. Perhaps you may now object, what 
if the King ſhould make a requz/ition to his 
ſubjects in America, may not their Aſſem- 
blies refuſe to grant him a ſubſidy, as the Iriſh 
did? I anſwer, that it is not fair to anticipate 
ſuch a conſequence. No ſuch experiment has 
yet been tried: but, if it ſhould be tried, a re- 
fuſal on their part to vote his Majeſty a ſub- 
ſidy in reaſonable meaſure, and proportioned 
to their reſpective abilities, would be highly 
diſhonourable to them. They could, in- 
deed, invent no pretence to evade a compli- 
ance with it, when preſſed upon them in ſo 
legal and conſtitutional a manner: here 
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would be no breach of their rights, no in- 
fringement on their liberties and cuſtoms, 
no boiſterous intruſion upon their properties 
and effects. Nor could they-decently plead 
poverty, like the Iriſh ſubjects; for they ad- 
mit themſelves rich enough to afford a mo- 
derate ſubſidy; which acknowledgement im- 
plies their willingneſs to grant one, provided 
they are left at free liberty to tax themſelves, 
and levy it in a way the leaſt inconvenient 
to them, of which moſt indubitably they 
are the very beſt and fitteſt judges. But if, 
after all, it were poſſible for them to refuſe 
any ſuch grant propoſed to them in that re- 
gular manner (and, I confeſs, I ſee no reaſon 
whatever to think ſuch a denial at all pro- 
bable), ſtill I contend that, even in that ex- 
tremity, we have no right to force their 
compliance by dint of muſquet and bayonet. 
To attempt it would brand us a lawleſs ban- 
ditti of plunderers; and we have full as 
much right in time of peace to land an army 


in Portugal or Holland, to murder and pil- 


lage the inhabitants. What we lawfully may 
do, I apprehend, in the event of fuch a re- 
fuſal, is to examine the value of the protec- 
tion they receive from us, and, comparing 
that with the profits we derive from them, 
ſtrike a fair balance. If we find that we are 
not paid a commenſurate price for our pro- 
tection, why ſhould we go on to beggar our- 


ſelves 


HSE. 
ſelves without a proſpect of receiving any 
indemnification ? It muſt then appear our 


beſt intereſt to withdraw that protection, 
and leaye them to themſelves. PET 


There are ſome who are ſo intoxicated 
with folly, as to conceit that theſe Planta- 
tions are our farms, and the colony-ſubjets 
our texants. A very light reflection is ſuf- 
ficient to diſprove this claim. That we may 
cede our ſovereignty over theſe members of 
the Britiſh dominion to another prince, is not 
denied: but theſe alienated ſubjects are not 
obliged to receive the new maſter attempted 
| to be given ; they may reſiſt his authority, 
or they may ſubmit under ſuch conditions 
as they judge fit to ſtipulate with him ; or 
they who do not approve the change may, 
| in virtue of the laws of nature and nations, 
fell their Jands, and withdraw elſewhere with 
their families and efeds. | | 


There are others, particularly the writer 
of a late pamphlet, entitled, © The Intereſt 
„ of the Merchants and Manufacturers of 
« Great-Britain, in the preſent Conteſt with 
ce the Colonies, ſtated and confidered, who 
ſeem to aim, with as little candour as truth, 
at widening the preſent breach, by perſuading 
the merchants and manufaCturers of Britain, 
that the Americans owe all they poſſeſs to 
TIE E 2 our 
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our ſelf-denying bounty ; that they have 
riſen to a pitch of ſplendour and arrogance 
on the ſole ſupport of our credit, and with- 


out any merit due to their own labours and 


induſtry ; that our merchants cannot be ſafe 
in their dealings with them, unleſs the au- 
thority of our Parliament is enforced upon 
them to infinite extent : and although theſe 
Colonies do not diſpute our authority, ex- 


cept in the articles of internal taxation, de- 
priving them of legal trial by their juries, 


ſuſpending their legiſlative rights, and con- 
demning them unheard, all which are ſtrains 
of power for political, not for commercial, 
purpoſes ; yet has he the effrontery to aſſert, 


that all their declarations, in expreſs terms, 


« deny the authority of our legiſlature to 
c bind them in any caſe whatever. What! 


becauſe the Americans do not think that we 


have authority to bind them in all caſes 


| whatever, does it follow that they renounce 


our authority of binding them in any caſe, 


when too the American delegates themſelves 


declare the contrary ? Can, the commerce or 
navigation of any dependent country be more 
ſtrained in favour of the principal ſtate, than 
thoſe of the American Colonies are by our 
laws? The acts of navigation oblige them 
to an excluſive trade with us: theſe they ac- 
knowledge to bind them; and under theſe 


we necellarily enjoy and exerciſe the right of 
binding 


$3 ] 
binding them ſtill further by ſuch commer- 
cial rules and coercions as are neceſſary to ſe- 
eure the poſſeſſion of that trade, and enable 
our merchants to recover their debts. Such 
acts are the foundation of mutual confidence 
in our tranſactions with one another, and 
certainly not more for our advantage than 
for theirs, if our credit and our loans are eſ- 
ſential to their ſupport. The giſt, indeed, of 
this writer's obſervations is, to infinuate that, 
having contributed to make them opulent, 
we have therefore a firſt title to every thing 
they poſſeſs, and that they are the moſt un- 
grateful of mankind not to let us ſeize upon 
it, But the article of tobacco appears to af- 
ford him the ampleſt field for his decl:ma- 
tions. On this head he affirms, „That we 
“ have reſtrained the cultivation of it in 
„ Britain, for the avowed and ſole purpoſe 
« of giving Virginia and Maryland a monc- 
% poly of that commodity. The annals of 
« 79 country that ever planted Colonies,” 
ſays he, „can produce ſuch an inſtance as 
“ this of regard and kindnets to their Colo- 
& nies, and of reſtraint upon the inhabitants 
„ of the Mother Country for their advan- 
e tage. Nor is there any reſtraint laid upon 
6 the Colonies in return, which carries with 


A 


„ it ſo great appearance of hardſhip, al- 
though the people of Great-Britain and 
„% Ireland have, from their regard and J. 
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tc to the Colonies, ſubmitted to it, without a 
“ murmur, for near a century.“ I could 
eaſily refute every tittle of this aſſeveration 
by a ſeries of facts, or hiſtorical account of 


tobacco from its firſt appearance in England 


to the preſent hour; but the deduction would 
be too prolix for the limits of a letter ; and, 
beſides, I believe there are no merchants, in- 
tereſted in this commodity, but know enough 
of its hiſtory to ſave me the trouble of re- 
publiſhing it. The truth is, Sir, that an af- 
fection for the Colonies had nothing to do 
with the prohibition of the culture of this 
plant in England and Ireland, The Spaniſh 
aud Braſilian tobacco ſupplied our con- 
ſumption here long before any was culti- 
vated iu the kingdom. A revenue then aroſe 
by cuſtoms on what was imported ; which 
cuſtoms were impoſed by the ſole authority 
of the Crown. Next 1t began to be planted 


in Virginia; the revenue grew more impor- 
I 


tant; and the Crown gaincd a very lucrative 
monopoly during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. by engrofling and retailing all 
that came from thence. The price being thus 
raiſed upon the ſubjects in this kingdom, they 
naturally applied themſelves to the culture of 
it in their own lands. The Crown ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed this, not only to prevent a decreaſe of 
revenue, and of the profits of its monopoly, 
but becauſe it was eſteemed an impoveriſher, 

an 


Re 

* an abuſe” (ſaid James I. in his proclama- 
tion) - and miſemplayment of the ſoil of Eng- 
« land, which might and (it was juſtly 
conceived) ought to be employed in growing 
.of corn, as far better adapted to this climate, 
and more beneficial for the kingdom. Laſtly, 
when the Parliament in 1660 joined in the 
prohibition, another very cogent reaſon was 
added, which was, that the quality of the to- 

acco planted here was not ſo wholeſome as 
that of our American Colonies; they yield 
it not only of a better ſort, but cheaper, than 
any European Plantations can; which alone 
is a very ſufficient reaſon for prohibiting the 
culture of à in England, It was therefore 
not unwile to reſtrain it to that ſoil and cli» 
mate in which it naturally delighted; and to 
proſcribe it from our own foil, which was ir- 
reconcileable with it, and convertible to better 
uſes. But, beſides theſe, there are other po- 
litic views enumerated in the act itfelf ; ſuch 
as, obtaining from thete Colonies, at cheap 
rates, the ſame commodities, and of equal 
goodneſs, that we formerly were obliged to 
buy of foreigners at dear rates; employing 
our ſhipping and ſeamen, and extending the 
vent of our manufactures; above all, wwe. 
gained the monopoly of tobacco, Initead 
of remitting money out of the kingdom ta 
purchaſe it, we remit tobacco to foreigners, 
and import money in return; in conſe- 
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quence of which, after fully ſupplying our 
own conſumption, - we fell enough to brin 
between three and four hundred thouſand 
pounds annually into the revenue by duties, 
This great profit centers with us, not with 
the Americans; for we know, that the plan- 
ters, while their lands were freſh, made ſhift 
to go on with the culture of it under a load 
of impoſition of more than ten times the 
prime-coft for upwards of half a century; 
while our revenue gained above twenty mil- 
Jons by it. It is affirmed, that, if the fame 
ground, that is planted every year in Vir- 
ginia with this herb, was ſown with corn, 
it would produce more than all the Ame- 
rican Colonies could conſume. That the 
land there is far richer than that of England 
may be eafily imagined, by its yielding near 
two quarters of wheat per acre ; whereas the 
medium produce of our Engliſh foil does not 
exceed one quarter. Tobacco requires a rich, 
deep ſoil, and is of ſo ſterilizing a nature, 
that the lands under this kind of culture in 
the province juſt mentioned, notwithſtanding 
a very high manure, do not at preſent pro- 
duce above one third part what they uſed to 
do; ſo that, if it were not for their exten- 
{ive range, and the facility of getting freſh 
land, there muſt long ago have been an end 
to their growth of this commodity. Let us 
alſo conſider, that the tobacco raiſed in Eng- 
land 


19 


land was of too execrable a quality to have 
made an article of our export to other parts 
of Europe, or to have ever become a ſtaple 
of the kingdom. Nay, the conſtant intro- 
duction of the Spaniſh and Braſilian, by the 
Crown's licence, for the ſake of revenue, 
which were ſo ſuperior in goodneſs, pre- 
vented our own lands from ſupplying even 
our own conſumption. Could it poſſibly 
then have been for our intereſt to cultivate 
tobacco inſtead of corn ? or was any hardſhip 
laid on us, in favour of the Americans, by 
obliging us to ſow grain, which, without 
impoveriſhing our ſoil to which it is natural, 
has yielded, beyond all compariſon, more 
profit to the growers of it, and more general 
benefit to the whole realm? The Parlia- 
ment took poiſon from our farmers, and gave 
them bread inſtead of it. Can we ſuppoſe 
that the Virginians, whoſe country is ſo pro- 
ductive, would have been deſtitute of food 
and cloathing, if we had not baniſhed this 
weed from our 1oil, where it was noxious 
and uſeleſs, and transferred it to the ſoil of 
that Colony, where it was indigenous, and 
grew to perfection? or may not the Virgi- 
nians rather lament, that they ever ſuffered: 
it to be introduced among them, inſtead of 
grain, of herds and flocks, thoſe real neceſ- 
{aries of man's life, and never-failing ſources 
of population and happineſs? At any rate, 

Our 
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our farmers here, I am very certain, have 
reaſon enough to be thankful that it was ex- 
tirpated from their fields, and may with 
Juſtice call it, in the phraſe of a homely pro- 
verb, „a good xiddance of bad rubbiſh.” 
The writer defies us to produce ſuch another 
inſtance of diſintereſted regard for Colonies 
in the annals of any other country. We 
may anſwer this challenge by alledging 
France as an example. Contrary to the opi- 
nion entertained in England of the exhauſt- | 
ing quality of tobacco. the French farmers | 
erroneouſly believed that an infertile ſoil | 
would be enriched by it. There are” (ſays 
Le Pluche) * varieties of uſeful ſeeds, which 
« correſpond with the quality of ſuch land. 
« All forts of foil are capable of meliora- 
„ tion; and it was the facility in chooſing 
«6 proper ſeed for that effect that has occa- 
« fioned thoſe prudent regulations which 
« have limited the culture of tobacco to our 
& foreign ſettlements, fince it is often the 
« only plant which can be raiſed there with | 
« any conſiderable advantage *.” Here we | 
ſee, that the French government reſtricted | 
the culture of this plant to their American | 
Colonies, for the avowed deſign of advan- | 
taging them ; and took it out of the hands of 
the French farmers, although it was ſuppoſed 


* 
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ſo fit for meliorating their barren lands in 
the Northern country. This was truly a 
facrifice to their affeftion for their Colonies ; 
an example that ſhould put our pretended 
diſintereſtedneſs entirely out of countenance. 
The writer next affirms, that we have-given 
our Colonies a monopoly of this article ; and 
that they ſell it to us at what prices hey 
think proper. The very contrary of all this 
is the truth. Have we not the excluſive 
pre-emption of every commodity of their 
growth? do not we force them to take 
payment with our own manufactures? do 
not we hinder them from buying the neceſ- 
{aries they want at any other ſhop than our 
own? do not we ourſelves fix as well the 
prices of what we ſell them, as of what we 
take from them? We then have the mono- 
poly, not the Americans; and ſo far are they 
from impoſing prices upon us, that it is ac- 
knowledged that none of our ſettlers there 
are at this time able to ſubſiſt by planting to- 
bacco alone. The obvious policy of all our 
acts reſpecting American agriculture is, and 
has been, to prevail on the ſettlers there to 
grow thoſe commodities for our uſe, and in 
exchange for our manufactures; for which 
commodities we ſhould otherwiſe be depen- 
dent on ſome foreign ſtate, and be obliged to 
take them in exchange for our gold and fil- 
yer, With this ſole view have all our par- 

liamentary 
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1 
khamentary Sounties been granted to the Co- 
loniſts, and not as ſo many portions to the 
children of Britain, out of a ſuperabundance 
of affection and liberality towards them. 
Thus, in the year 1703, we were diſtreſſed 
to the utmoſt degree, for want of pitch and 
tar. The Swedes, who monopolized theſe 
articles, refuſed to let us have any for our 
ready money, otherwiſe than in their own 
ſhipping, at their own prices, and in ſuch 
quantities only as they thought fit. Our 
envoy at their court remonſtrated in vain. 
Parliament then invited our Coloniſts, by a 
bounty, to undertake the ſupplying us with 
thoſe indiſpenſable commodities. The Colo- 
niſts ſucceeded, and have furniſhed us with 


them ever fince at wo birds leſs price than 


we uſed to pay the Swedes. And it let be 
mentioned, once for all, that the amount of 
our bounty in this ſcheme, as in every other 
that has come to maturity, has been much 
more than made up to us by the quantities 
we have re-exported to foreigners after ſatiſ- 
fying our home-conſumption. I ſhall not 
follow this writer minutely in his reveries 
about pot-aſh, raw ſilk, &c. &c. on all 


which ſubjects he is equally diſingenuous. A 


modern political and commercial author * 
has drawn out a calculation, which refutes 
him unanſwerably. 


* Political Eſſays, p. 399, 
A 6 The 
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« The point is, What are the commo- 
dities which the nation wants and pur- 
chaſes of foreigners for money, which 
theſe Northern Colonies, can yield us in 
c exchange for our manufacturer? 
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For iron and timber alone we 
pay in ready money to the 
Baltic, per annum 440, 00 © o 

Pot-aſhes (let us ſay ¶ loo, ooo, 
though it amounts to con- 
derably more) = = - += 100,000 © © 


Madder (the Dutch ſupply us 
with for ready money) to 
the amount of more than 200,000 o o 


4 
» 


The ſame author propoſes the 
following further ſavings 
to our annual balance of 
trade with foreigners, 


On hemp and flax (for which 


we pay money to Ruſſia) $00,000 o o 
Wines (tor which we pay 


money chiefly to France, &c. 400,000 o o 
Raw Silk, ditto, chiefly to 


Piedmont and Eaſt-Indies co0,000 o o 


Total, £.1,940,000 o @ 


— 
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Or about two millions per annum! —“ The 
«« Exportation,” continues he P. 401), „ of 


& two millions worth of manufactures, for 
« thoſe commodities which we at preſent 
pay ready money for, every one will ſurely 
« allow to be an object highly deſerving 
« the warmeſt endeavours to accompliſh 
e and very well worth the expence requiſite 
© to effect it. Now ſuppoſe this expence 
« amounted to even /. too, ooo a year, and 
« that it was continued for even five years, 
« (which is granting more than is neceſſary); 
« Jet me appeal to any unprejudiced perſon, 
«if the benefit of ſupplying ourſelves with 
« ſuch neceflary commodities, inſtead of 
« lying at the mercy of others ; of purchaſing 
« them with our manufactures, inſtead of our 
« bullion; of ſetting to work a vaſt multi- 
« tude of our preſent unemployed poor; of 
« encreaſing. greatly the number of our 
&« ſailors; of laying the ſure foundation 
<« of a conſiderable export in theſe commo- 
« dities; of reducing thoſe manufatures 
in the colonies, which give ſuch jaſt alarm 
&« to this kingdom, are not objects worthy 
% of our money.” All this effuſion of pa- 
triotic zeal correſponds with the maxims 
of the ableſt ſtateſmen, both in this coun- 
try and France. Lord Clarendon confefles, 
that (after Charles II. was reſtored to the 
throne) he no ſooner had a view of the 
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entries at the Cuſtom-houſe, than he ob- 
ſerved the vaſt revenue that accrued to the 
Crown from our Colonies, inſomuch that 
the receipts obtained from'thence, had re- 


paired the decreaſe of the Cuſtoms which the 


civil war had brought upon ofher parts of 
trade; for this reaton he laboured ſtrenu- 
ouſly to impreſs the King with a high 
eſteem for them, and urged him to encou- 
rage their improvement to the utmoſt of 
his power. So we are told of the cele- 
brated Colbert, that for every ibouſand pound 
he diſperſed for improving the trade, ma- 
nufactures, and plantations of France, he 
lived to fee one hundred thouſand returned. 
It cannot be denied, that the real obje& of 
all our bounties has been the reſcuing our- 
ſelves from the clutches of foreign Extor- 
tioners, procuring the commodities we want 
by an exchange of manufactures, and not 
with bullion; augmenting our ſhipping, our 
ſeamen, and national wealth in every way, 
reducing our poors-rates, and rendering our- 
ſelves independent in our Commerce of all 
Europe; at the ſame time we have taken 
care to prevent the Colonies (which are the 
inſtruments made uſe of for effecting all theſe 


grand purpoſes to us) from going into any 


manufactures which can rival or ſuperſede 
our own. Our indulgence towards them 
(if it can be called ſuch) in reſpect to the To- 


bacco 
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baceo plant, has been very handſomely com- 
penſated to us, by our reſtraining their ma- 

nufactory of Iron. If any benefit has been 

derived to the Americans from our bountiful 

arrangements, it may be a contingent one; 
but I am ſure it never was the ſole inten- 

tional one. Our own intereſt has been the 

primary motive; their enrichment, an un- 

premeditated, though poſſibly eventual acci- 

dent. It is no paradox to ſay, that on Ame- 

rica we muſt depend for our independence 

in Europe ; and it would be an inſult to the 

moſt common underſtanding, to go about to 

demonſtrate this, by a train of facts and ar- 

guments. 


Let us admit there was a time, when | 
we might have vended all our manufac- | 
tures to the ſtates of Europe, and carried on 
a moſt extenſive trade among them, with the 
general balance annually in our favour, what | 
does this concern our preſent fituation ? If | 
we could have exiſted a powerful and inde= | 
pendent kingdom about two hundred years 5 
ago without Colonies, and are not able to 
do ſo now? Strike off our Colonies, and what 
becomes of our revenue? ſtrike off their 
tribute to our revenue, and how is the 
deficiency to be repleniſhed? A land tax of 
ten ſhillings in the pound would ſoon make 

7 our 
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our landed gentry clamoroys to have the Co- 
lonies reſtored to us again. Every ſhilling 
of revenue which we draw from them is a 
relief to every taxable perſon in this king - 
dom; the amount 1s enormous. -But it 
fills us with ſtill greater amazement to look 
forward, on the immenſe addition to the 
Royal funds, which in a few years more 
muſt ſpring from the quit rents at 6 d. per 
acre, on ſo many thouſands of acres, as the 
Crown has granted on that Continent ſince 
the Peace. 


Cannot we then reſt ſatisfied with 
milking our Cow, but muſt we go on 
like ſome of the Scotch Highlanders, and 
drain her very blood to appeaſe our greedy 
appetites? You, Sir, I know are not an ad- 
vocate for thoſe ſordid opinions, which have 
lately been bandied about by the ſons of 
corruption; for I remember to have heard 
you aver, and I ſolemnly believe it, that if 
we were as dependant upon France, as we 
are on Ruſſia for our Naval Stores, this king- 
dom would be little better than a French 
province; we mult then ſubmit patiently 
to all her incroachments, ſtrike our proud 
flag, and proſtrate ourſelves at her feet. 
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Let us not be aſhamed to confeſs then, 


that the friendſhip of our Colonies is well 
worth our preſervation, for our own ſakes ; 
let ys confeſs too, that if ever we ſhould 


become entirely independent in Europe as 


a commercial ſtate, we ſhall owe it to our' 
American benefactors, 


I am, 


8 IR, &, 
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1 Join heartily with you in condemning 

the impertinence of that diſpute, «++ whe- 
% ther the weight of obligations conferred, 
« lies chiefly on our fide, or on that of our 
American brethren?” Such ſpeculations 
are extremely vain and filly. It is beſt for 
both, that the benefits accruing from our 
connection ſhould be mutual, reciprocal. It 
is a liberal, generous intercommunion of 
good offices alone, that will make them 
ours, But if we hope to conciliate their 
affections by treating them as aliens and 
enemies, we may find ourſelves egregiouſly 
deceived. We have been told, that « he who 
« accepts protection, ſtipulates obedience.” 
But the Portugueze accepted our protection; 
therefore they ſtipulated obedience, and our 


Parliament may impoſe internal taxes in 
Portugal. We protected the Dutch Pro- 


% yinces againſt the Tyranny of Spain ;” 


therefore we may tax them. Syllogiſtical 
arguments of this ſort only ſerve to make 
us laugh, The Americans are our fellow- 

F 2 citizens, 
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citizens, incorporated with us ab origine in 
political and natural aſſociation, making 
with us one whole of one ſociety: but we 
except them out of the fundamental laws 
and maxims of our Conſtitution, which form 
the true compact that links us together, if 
we arrogate to ourſelves excluſive rights 
and privileges, which we deny to them. 
They ceaſe from that moment to be our 
fellow- citizens; we diflolve the tie, diſ- 
franchiſe and degrade them from their due 
ſtate of equality; and having ſeparated 
them from. us by ſuch an injurious diſtinc- 
tion, we drive them to confider themſelves 
at liberty to provide for their freedom and 


welfare in the beſt manner they can; for 
they will probably not deem. themſelves 


compellable to accept a form of govern» 
ment diſtinct from that which we retain to 
ourſelves within the realm. The true ſu- 
premacy in our ſyſtem is the ſalus populi; 
this is our ſuprema lex, which controuls 
Parliaments, and to whoſe diQtates their 
legiſlation ought to conform. The edits 
of this ſupreme law are the rules and prin- 
ciples of our Britiſh conſtitution. To be 
continued in the peaceable and full fruition 
of the benefits derived under thoſe rules and 


Principles, is a rational protection; and to 
rely with ſecure confidence on the per- 
ſons entruſted by public authority with 


that 


C 9. | 
that protection, is a rational dependance; 
The conſtitution is the genuine ſupport 
of the ſupreme power, as it 1s the pledge 
of the liberty of the citizens, and the 
rational baſis of their allegiance. But if 
I am left to depend on a * who 


is entirely uncontroulable, I become the 
ſlaye of his pleaſure, and no longer the 
ſubject of a limited government, and a 
regulated authority. ff the perſons there- 
fore entruſted with the public authority, 
invade the Conſtitution, and violate its 
rules, they may not only fap the foundation 
of their own powers, but diſcharge the 
citizens from their obedience. For the 
fundamental laws or maxims are ever ex- 
cepted from the commiſſion delegated to 
the legiſlative bodies of a free ſtate, and 
cannot be impaired, abridged, or reſcinded, 
without an authority given for that. pur- 
poſe in expreſs terms; and ſince the le- 
gillative bodies derive their power from 
the conſtitution, it follows, that the Con- 
ſtitution atſelf is not ſubmitted to their 
pleaſure. We trace, by this means, the 
ſupremacy to its true ſeat, and find it repoſed 


in the Conſtitution or fundamental laws; 


thoſe palladia of our public freedom, and 
regulators of Parliamentary power: 
Ta... Let 
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Let us now quit the political, and view 
our fellow- citizens in a commercial light: 
and here the expediency of liberal union and 
ſolid friendſhip will be more conſpicuous. 
Inſtead of taxing, we ought to afſiſt them 
with our wealth in growing the commedi- 
ties and materials, of which we are in con- 
ſtant want; ſuch as hemp and flax, raw ſilk, 
madder, and the like. Our taxing them is 
only taking from the left hand to give to the 
right. But every ſhip - load of ſuch commo- 
dities, which they can ſend us in exchange 
for our manufactures, muſt keep a certain 
proportionate quantity of our money at 
home, which otherwiſe would emigrate to 
foreigners ; and of courſe it muſt fo far tend 
to enrich us, and impoveriſh our Euro 
rivals. This I call a judicious and liberal 
mode of making the Americans the inſtru- 
ments of our profit; as it not only will aug- 
ment our opulence, and promote our inde- 
pendence, but will adminiſter new food to 
the induſtry of our brethren, and improve 
the friendly intercourſe between us. If they 
carry on any illicit traffic to our detriment, 
this ſhews that our commercial regulations 
are not ſo efficacious as they ought to be; 
and it is incumbent on us diligently to apply 
that ſuperior wiſdom and power, of which 
we make ſo much boaſt, to make theſe re- 


- gulations 


1 

. more perfect and effectual. We 
uld conſider, that, as their numbers in- 
creaſe very faſt, the produce of their induſtry 
muſt augment in proportion: it is therefore 
our duty to find out markets for taking off 
the ſuperfluity of every article of their 
growth, after ſatiating our own conſump- 
tion; for, if we are unable to caſe them of 
their annual produce, this inability will ei- 
ther turn their eyes to the aſſiſtance of a fo- 
reign conſumption, or caſt ſuch a damp on 
their induſtry, as to divert them into manu- 
facturing, rather than perſevere in an unpro- 
fitable culture. We affect to be jealous of 
their going into manufactures which may 
claſh with our own; but are they to be di- 
verted from them by our ſhutting up their 
ports, and prohibiting their navigation? If 
we will not ſuffer them to be occupied in 
their ſea- ports, we ſhall ſoon perceive them 
retired into the country diſtricts, founding 
inland towns, and employing themſelves, 
ſome as farmers and graziers, and the reſt as 
manufacturers, mechanics, and artificers of 
every denomination. We are now impelling 
them on, with all the vehemence in our 
power, to embrace ways of living, and means 
of ſubſiſtence, which we have always ex- 
claimed againſt as moſt pernicious to the in- 
tereſt of Britain. But oppreſſion will nei- 
; ther 
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in perpetuum donamus, &©c,” But if, in 


_ 
ther drive them to madneſs, nor divide 
them. They poſſeſs every advantage over 
us at preſent, that temper, firmneſs, reaſon, 
and unanimity, can give them, What is 
more, they have the whole trade of our 


Weſt-India iflands under their lock and key; 


for, by withholding the neceſſary ſupplies of 
proviſions and lumber for only one twelye- 
month, greater injury will enſue, both to 
thoſe iſlands and the Mother Country, than 
twenty years can repair, Surely, nothing 
leſs than a phrenzy of the brain can perſuade 
us, that, by urging them into ſuch inimical 
courſes, the ſmalleſt poſſible benefit will re- 
ſult either to our revenues, our trade, ma- 
nufactures, or navigation. Let us hope, that 
this delirium. will not much longer maintain 
xs empire over our ſenſes. if we mean, 
however, to drive on in our career, let us 
fairly analyze and explain our title in a clear, 


intelligible manner. Even the Roman pon- 


tiff, when he N a ſupremacy over that 
very continent whi 


ch has ſo bewildered our 
imaginations, alledged ſome grounds for his 


claim; ſpecious indeed; but they were bet- 
ter than none. De apoſtolicæ poteſtatis 


% plenitudine, autoritate amnipatentis Dei, 
„ nobis in beato Petro conceſſd, ac vicari- 
“ atiis Jeſt Chriſti, qua fungimur in terris, 


the 


I 2 ] 
the fancied plenitude of apoſtolic power, the 
ſueceſſor of St. Peter gave and granted from 
pole to pole what was not his to give or 


grant, are we leſs inſane when we allume to 
do the very ſame ? 


To conclude, Sir. I cannot but regard 
this as the great criſis of our American do- 
minion, We have now the faireſt oppor- 
tunity poſſible of terminating the quarrel 
in a manner that will be honourable and be- 
neficial to both parties. Let us nobly de- 
clare at once, that they have a Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; invite them freely to ſend their 
delegates, to ratify an unalterable compact 
with us, ſecuring their liberties, and vindi- 
cating ſuch of our own claims as are juſt and 
reaſonable, Let us hear their grievances, 
and redreſs them. If it is equitable, that 
they ſhould contribute a ſubſidy to eaſe our 
national burthens, let us impartially adjuſt 
with them the meaſure of it, and leave the 
mode of raiſing it to themſelves. This, Sir, 
will be an eclairciflement ſuitable to our 
dignity and juſtice; it will eſtabliſh mutual 
confidence and harmony ; baniſh diſcon- 
tent; and unite us together in a combina- 
tion of fortunes and intereſts, that no fo- 


reign endeavours, nor even time itſelf, ſhall 
be able to diſſolve. 


That 
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| Thot you may, in your gaser capa- 
city, ſucceed in promoting this great end, is 
m__ {ſincere wiſh of, | 


81 R, 
Your wa faithful, humble ſervant, 


